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THE REVOLUTION HOUSE, WHITTINGTON. 


LIgE most travellers who take the high- 
road from London to York, by Derby. and 
Sheffield, I was not aware that any object 
of interest existed in the vicinity of Ches- 
terfield. But being unavoidably detained 
there for some days in the latter part of the 
year 1836, I determined to explore the 
neighbourhood, in order that my time 
should not be wholly misspent. Accordingly; 
on mine host’s recommendation, I ed 
out to view the race-course, which is situated 
on a common to the north of the town ; but 


meeting with nothing worthy of notice, I th 


strolled towards a neat eg open with 
a picturesque windmill on summit of 
a hill, which had attracted my attention. 
There is something so inviting about old 
country churches, that on entering a 
i » I generally proceed directly to the, 
church; nor did I make the one at Whit- 
brs ae an exception to my usual practice ; 
with its fine old yew trees, and comical 
looking spire. I was, however, more power- 
fully attracted, on discovering at the fork 
of two roads, a public house bearing the sign 
of the “Cock and Magpie, the Revolution 
House.” I proceeded to inquire of the land- 
lady her good man’s reasons for holding out 
so alarming a sign, in these rampant days 
of chartism. She pointed to a wretched row 
of huts a few yards distant, and said, “ That 
is the old Revolution House, but the ac- 
ion was so bad,that this house was 
built a few years since, and the sign re- 
moved; but the Duke’s or, as some folk 
call it, ‘the Plotting Chair,’ still.remains in 
the , which is the same as ever it 
was.” I went over tothe hut she indicated, 
and knocked at a little low door, two or 
three steps below the level of the ground ; 
I was received by a merry, antiquated, but 
very dirty little cobbler, who had been 
stitching away at an old shoe, and ham- 
mering on his lapetone by turns. I was soon 
on intimate terms with this small son of St. 
Crispin, who toJd me that the Revolution 





of 1688 was planned in the very room in 
which we stood ; that the Duke (then Earl) 
of Devonshire, the Earl of Danby, and Mr. 
John D’Arcy, had, by appointment, met 


rade wide-throated stone et a rough 
badly-jointed floor, apparently unwashed 
since 1688; the ceiling is low, with joists 
encrusted with soot, and where the cob- 
webs appear to have remained undisturbed 
from the same period. My informant shewed 
coeapisl, a prUnees oF the meeting, of 
occupied, as ident ofthe meeting, 
which the accompanying engraving will 
give the reader a panes ey 

It is mentioned in one of the local his- 
tories, that, on the day on which the con- 
spirators resolved on dethronement of 

ames, they-had been following the chase, 
pe . the midst of S ee 
se to meet, as previous at 
the Cock and Pynot. While another be. 
count states, that they met on Whittington 
common, but sought shelter from the rain, 
in that obscure public-house. The little 
cobbler, who was upwards of eighty years 
of age, recounted to me, in an original and 
facetious manner, the doings of the 
fifth of November, 1788, when the cente 
commemoration - os ange bar 
place with considerable pomp. “ ose 
days,” he said, “he was a rollicking fellow, 


* Pynot is the provincial name for magpie. 
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in the prime of life. Suchdays had never tic account is given of the proceedings, in the 
been before, nor had been. since, either at ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
Chesterfield, or anywhere else.” Anauthen- eyewitness, to whieh the reader is referred. 


for 1789, by an 


THE ‘* PLOTTING CHAIR” AT THE COCK AND PYNOT. 





THE BURNING OF OLD ST. PAUL’S.* 
A LEGEND OF THE GREAT FIRE OF 
LONDON, 1666. 

°*Twas a cathedral fane— 
There gorgeous hues on stall and screen were 
s> 
Where robe, and crown, and shield, and crest, were 


1-4 
In the old pictured pane. 


Many a ray was thrown, 
Where marble flowers, round clustered columns 


wreathing, 
Hung their pale leaves where mailed men seemed 
breathing, 
Pillowed on sculptured stone. 


* “'The style of the ancient cathedral was a most 
beautiful Gothic. Maurice, Bishop of London, in 
the year 1086, refounded the cathedral, and built 
the nave. This part of the church is said to have 
been the most magnificent work of the kind in 
England.”—Winkies’ Brit. Cathedrals. 


There slept the mighty dead ! 
Yet slab, and scroll, and effigy, effacing, “ 
Time went his way, for numbered centuries pacing 
On with a silent tread. 
Banners were hung on ue, 
Dropping to dust--their lustrous tinting faded— 
Mournful they waved when the proud dome was 


led— 
When the night-wind passed by. 
There, too, were chapels shrined,' 
Worn by the feet of pilgrims that had sought them, 
Year after year, where superstition taught them 
Pardon and peace to find. 


Silence was haunting there ;— 
No surpliced priest down that dark nave was 
sweeping ; 
No watchful verger came on tiptoe creeping, 
As in the hour of prayer. 
*« Passing away, away,”— 
Sang a sad voice; the melody repeating ; 
Aisle spake to aisle, and took it up, ere fleeting 
It might no-longer stay. 











the 








* Passing away !—we go— 
Yet where? Alas! where orisons ascended, 
Here with thanksgiving chants for ages blended, 
Nought will be heard but woe. 


** Passing away !—no more 
Here in our shrines to rest ;’’—like far off surges 
Died those unearthly strains in plaintive dirges 
On arch, and aisle, and floor. 


“ Passing away !’?—on wings ; 
As of a host those thrilling accents quivered— ~ 
E’en as they rose, seeming as though they shivered, 
those unbodied things. 


Then came a wondrous sight ! 
Mitres, and robes, and shrouds 2 marble, glim- 
me 
Or, argent, 2 azure, sanguine, purpure, shimmered 
E’en in the depth of night! 


Then round the finialed spire, 
Curled a bright flame, o’er tabernacle fretted, 
Licking the ancient dust in groins cavetted, 
Through that majestic choir. 


All in a sbrivelled scroll 
Shrank cassock, hood, and pall, laid by for ever 
By holy men in sacristy, where never 
Thenceforth hung alb or stole. 


Censer, and chalice rich, 

Almery, paten, taper, shone in flashes, 

Where pyx and reliquary gleamed ’mid ashes, 
In their neglected niche. 


Down fell the sculptured dais, 
hace gaan cusp, aud mask, and reeded mould- 


Corbely ‘and shaft, and architrave, enfolding, 
On came the billowy blaze. 


Then sighed a shadowy sound 
From the high loft where organ pipes were glow- 


ing 
In the red fire, a golden radiance throwing 
On the wide wreck around. 


“ Passing away ! away !” 
Breathed those stupendous diapasons, mourning 
Each for his fall ; as of the tempest warning, 
Winds sigh at close of day. 


“ Passing away !’?—then shook 
E’en to the ground, an arch, where yet remaining 
Stood a strong pillar, bound with links, enchaining 
Letterns to hold “‘ Taz Boox.’’* 


* Passing away !—the spi 
Bowed then his head—then ened the bells as 
muffled, 
Deep plunging down where but a moment ruffled, 
Swept one broad sea of fire ! 


*Tis said a shattered stone, 

In that dread night from cemetery riven, 

Bore one emphatic word, where hope was given, 
For that proud fane o’erthrown. 


Years passed away—unpaved, 
Le lay Old St. Paul’s; when, thoughtful 


ing, 
Fell poo glad eye of one with joy discerning, 
Where was “‘ ResuRGAm”’ graved.t 
REINELM. 


* The literal meaning of our adopted word, 
*‘ The Bible.”” By command of Henry the Eighth, 
a copy of the English version of the Holy Scrip- 
tures was set up and chained securely in St. Paul’s 
cathedral, and other places of worship, according 
to the reformed religion throughout the kingdom. 

+ “ Resurgam”—* I shall rise again ;”” for this 
incident see Cunningham’s Life of Sir Christopher 
Wren, British Artists, vol. iv. 
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ON THE EFFECTS OF MUSIC ON 
MAN AND ANIMALS, 


BY JAMES H. FENNELL, 


Author of “‘A Natural History of Quadrupeds,” c. 
(Concluded from page 248.) 


Birds.—M. Le Cat, who insists 7 the 
cochlea of the ear is the organ 

ceives harmony, admits that rds, j in pet on 
class that organ is wanting, are the most 
musical of all animals, and have an exqui- 
site hearing, “ because,” as he says, “ their 
heads are ti entirely sonorous like a 
bell, owing to their not being involved in 
complicated muscles, as are the heads of 
other animals. Hence, must they necessa- 
rily be agitated by the sounds which - 
sent emensives The labyrinth of 

ear, being very sonorous, 1s. sufficient for 
this end. The most simple grot will echo 
back a musical air; but,.if to this excellent 
disposition of hearing in birds, nature had 
added the cochlea, they would have been 
much more sensible of harmonious modula~ 
tions. They would have had a 

harmony, which they do not possess, for 
the musical quality peculiar to birds pro- 
ceeds less from the delicacy and taste of 
their ear, than from the disposition of their 
throat. They, furthermore, i in this parti- 
cular, resemble those musicians who give 
pleasure to others, without partaking of any 
themselves.” 

M. Marville remarked, that, while a man 
was playing upon a conch shell, some little 
birds that were in an aviary, and others 
that were on trees and bushes, almost tore 
their throats with singing. Faber says, 
that a pelican which was kept in the 
court of the Duke of Bavaria above forty 
years was fond of human society, 
when any one sang or played on an instru- 
ment it would stand perfectly still, turn its 
ear to the place, and, with its head stretched 
out, seemed to pay the utmost attention. 
Madame Piozzi, in her “ Letters from 
France and Italy,” gives an account of a 
tame pigeon whic! ‘answered by gesticulation 
to every note of a —— As often 
as she began to play, the pigeon hurried to 
the concert wii pone Todication of rap- 
turous delight.. A false note produced in 
the bird evident tokens of displeasure, and 
if frequently repeated, it lost all temper, 
and tore her hands. Another instance, 
equally remarkable, of the effect of music 
on a pigeon is related by Lockman in his 
reflections upon operas, prefixed to his mu- 
sical drama of “ Rosalinda.” Being at the 
house of a Cheshire gentleman, whose 
daughter was a fine performer on the harp~ 
sichord, he observed a pigeon, which, when- 
ever the youn: lady played the song of 
“ Speri si,” in andal’s opera of Admetus, 
would descend from an adjacent dovecot 
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to. the window at which she sat, and listen 
with every indication of pleasure till the 
song was finished, when it uniformly re- 
turned to the dovecot. 

Reptiles.—Scripture contains several pas- 
sages alluding to the general notion in the 
East, that serpents are capable of being ren- 
dered docile, or at least harmless, by certain 
charms or incantations. ‘The most remark- 
able of these texts is that of the 58th Psalm, 
where the wicked are compared to “ the deaf 
adder that. stoppeth her ear ; which will not 
hearken to the voice of the charmer, charm 
he never so wisely ;” and that of the eighth 
chapter of Jeremiah, “ I will send serpents, 
cockatrices, among you, which will not be 
charmed.” Virgil, in the seventh book of 
his “ AEneidos,” notices the effects of music 
on serpents. Dr. Shaw says, that ‘a belief 
that venemous serpents might be rendered 
harmless by songs or muttered words, or by 
writing sentences, or combinations of num- 
bers upon scrolls of paper, prevailed through 
all those parts of Barbary where he tra- 
velled. In India, at the present day, the ser- 
pent-charmers are numerous in every dis- 
trict. Forbes, in his “ Oriental Memoirs,” 
appears to attach some credit to their power 
of alluring the cobra-di-capello, and other 
snakes, from their hiding-places, by the at- 
traction of music. Johnson, however, in 
his “ Sketches of Indian Field Sports,” says, 
“The professed snake-catchers, in India, 
are a low caste of Hindoos, wonderfully 
elever in catching snakes, as well as in 
practising the art of legerdemain. They 
pretend.to draw them from their holes by a 
song, and by an instrument somewhat like 
an Irish bagpipe, on which they play a 
plaintive tune. The truth is, this is all done 
to deceive. If ever a snake comes out of a 
hole at the sound of their music, you may 
be certain that it is a tame one, trained to 
it, deprived of its venemous teeth, and put 
there for the purpose; and this you may 
prove, as I have often done, by killing the 
snake and examining it, by which you will 
exasperate the men exceedingly.” Mr. 
Jolinson’s account certainly appears the 
more probable version of this extraordinary 
story ; yet enough remains to surprise, in 
the wonderful command which these people 
possess over the reptiles that they have de- 
prived of the power of inflicting an injury, 
and taught to erect themselves, and make a 
gentle undulating movement of the head, at 
certain modulated sounds. There can, we 
think, be no doubt, that the snake is taught 
to do this, in the same way that the Italians 
instruct the bear and the cock to dance. 
Miss Jane Roberts, in her work entitled 
“ Two Years at Sea,” relates, that one day, 
some Indian snake-charmers having taken 
a snake out of a bag they had brought, 
“‘ began a rough kind of music, sung in a 
monotonous tone, and occasionally clapped 
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their hands. The snake raised itself about 
half its length from the ground, and seemed 
to keep time to the music, by the motion of 
its body and head. When the music ceased, 
it instantly sank down, and the man thrust 
it into the bag, and produced another, which 
was in like manner charmed.” A gentle- 
man of high station in the Honourable 
Company’s Civil Service at Madras, anda 
man of undoubted veracity, relates, that a 
large cobra-di-capello, having taken refage 
in a hole of an old wall, he requested a 
snake-catcher to exhibit the attractive 
effects of music upon it. This man's dress 
consisted merely of a small piece of cloth 
round his loins; and he carried only a mu- 
sical pipe, and two baskets, one containing 
tame snakes, and the other empty. Leaving 
his two baskets on the ground at some dis- 
tance, the snake-catcher went towards the 
snake, and began to play the pipe. At the 
sound of the music the snake came gra- 
dually and slowly out of the hole, and when 
within reach, the snake-catcher dexterously 
seized the reptile by the tail, and held 
him at arm’s length. The snake, in his 
rage, darted his head in all directions, to 
resent the liberty taken with him; but his 
efforts were in vain ; for, while suspended by 
the tail, the snake has not the power to 
raise himself up so as to attack his captor’s 
arm. The creature having exhausted him- 
self in vain exertions, the snake-catcher 
dropped him into the empty basket, and 
closed the lid. The man then began to 
play, and, after a short time, on raising the 
lid of the basket, the snake darted about 
wildly and attempted to escape ; the lid was 
shut down again quickly, the music still 
continuing. This was repeated two or three 
times; and in a very short interval, on the 
lid being again raised, the snake sat on his 
tail, dilated his hood, (for this is a hooded 
snake,) and danced quite as quietly as the 
tame snakes in the other basket; nor did 
he again attempt to escape. M. D’Obson- 
ville remarks, that “The cobra-di-capello, 
more than any other reptile, is attentive 
to the sound of a sort of flageolet or pipe. 
The Indian jugglers play a certain mono- 
tonous air, slow and unharmonious, which 
at first seems to create astonishment; pre- 
sently it advances, stops, rears itself, and 
extends its hood ; sometimes it will remain 
an hour in that position, and then, by gentle 
inclinations of the head, indicate that these 
sounds impress a sense of pleasure on its 
organs. Of this I have several times been 
convinced by proofs made on this kind of 
serpents which have never been trained to 
that exercise, and particularly upon one 
that I caught in my garden. I do not, 
however, deny that some are trained to this 
exercise ; the jugglers, when called to clear 
a house of them, will sometimes artfully 
drop one of these, which will immediately 











appear at the sound of the pipe, to which it 
has been accustomed.” 

The preceding instances of the effects of 
music on snakes refer only to species inha- 
biting Asia; but we shall find that those 
of Africa, of America, and of Europe, are 
sensitive to its soft influence.* Major Laing, 
in his “ Travels into the Interior of Africa,” 
pp. 245, 246, relates, that “ a droll-looking 
man, who played upon a sort of guitar, the 
body of which was a calabash, commenced 
a sweet air, and accompanied it with a 
tolerably fair voice. He boasted, that by 
his music he could cure disease; that he 
eould make wild beasts tame, and snakes 
dance; if the white man did not believe 
him, he would give him a specimen. Having 
changed his music to a more lively air, a 
large snake crept from beneath part of the 
stockading in the yard, and was > 
rapidly, when the man again changed hi 
tune, and playing a little slower, sung, 
‘Snake, you must stop; you run too fast ; 
stop at my command, and give the white 
man service. The snake was obedient, 
and the musician continued to sing—‘ Snake, 
you must dance, for a white man has come 
to Falaba. Dance, snake, for this is indeed 
a happy day.’ The snake twisted itself 
about, raised its head, curled, leaped, and 
performed various feats, of which I should 
not have supposed a snake capable; and 
at the conclusion of which, the musician 
walked out of the yard, followed by-the 
reptile, leaving me in no small degree asto- 
nished, and the rest of the company not a 
little pleased that a black man had been 
able to excite the surprise of a white one.” 
M. Neale, when in North Carolina, suc- 
ceeded in a most surprising degree in taming 
rattle-snakes ; and he ascribed his success 
entirely to the power of music, and asserted 
that a tender melody was sufficient to tran- 
quillize the greatest irritation on the part 
of the reptile. Professor Luigi Metoxa, of 
Rome, has published an account of some 
singular experiments made by him on 
snakes. Among others, he endeavoured to 
ascertain the truth of the alleged predilec- 
tion of snakes for music and dancing. In 
July, 1822, about noon, he put into a large 
box a number of different kinds of snakes, 
all quite lively, with the exception of some 
vipers, which were enclosed in a separate 
box. As soon as they heard the harmonious 
tones of an organ, all the non-venemous 
serpents became agitated in an extraordi- 
nary manner ; they attached themselves to 
the sides of the box, and made every effort 
to escape. The Elaphis and the Coluber 
Esculapii turned towards the instrument. 
The be pecs however, exhibited no symp- 
toms of sensibility. This experiment was 
frequently repeated, and always with the 
same results. Besides the authorities I have 
quoted, I might adduce the evidence of Sir 
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William Jones, Bruce, Greaves, and Cha- 
teaubriand, in confirmation of the influence 
of music upon snakes. 
Another tribe of reptiles eminent for 
their musical taste is the various species of 
lizards. Pococke, in his “ Travels th 
pt,” tells us, that the “worral,” a species 
of lizard, “ is said to be affected by music ; 
but having procured one alive, I have reason 
to believe that this is not true.” But the 
late Rev. Lansdown Guilding assures us, 
that “every child in the West Indies is 
aware how much the lizards are delighted 
with musical sounds, and how quickly they 
are drawn from distant spots to listen to 
melody. I often whistle to some one of 
them, and can easily discern its delight at 
my rude attempts; its ears are turned in 
mute. attention, its eyes are soon closed, 
and it is totally absorbed and absent. In 
this state it is, of course, easily destroyed.” — 
(Magazine of Natural History, 1837, vol. 
vii. p. 583.) Mr. Swainson tells us, that 
“the elegant little nimble lizard (Lacerta 
agilis), cabo rare in Britain, is found 
in such abundance in the south of Europe, 
that hundreds, on a fine sunny day, may be 
seen in a single walk, basking on the stones 
and walls, or pursuing their search after 
insects. In Sicily and Malta they are 
articularly numerous, and very beautiful. 
he habit they have of turning the head 
on one side, and-some vague recollection 
of a story in the ‘ Arabian Nights’ about 
an attentive lizard, first induced us to try 
what effect the humming. of a song would 
have upon these creatures, and it was really 
most entertaining. The little reptile, in- 
stead of running away with its usual swift- 
ness, would remain perfectly still, inclining 
its head on one side, as if to catch every. 
intonation. The softer and more plaintive 
was the tune, the more intense was the 
attention it evinced; and if a whistle was 
substituted for a hum, it would suffer itself 
to be approached so near that any one un- 
acquainted with its astonishing swiftness 
would fancy he could capture it with his 
hand. This curious fact, once discovered, 
often proved a source of much amusement. 
Often, after a long ramble spent in sketch- 
ing or botanising, we used to repose in a 
shady spot among the rocks, and charm 
those pretty little creatures so successfully, 
that we have known them even to come out 
of their holes, and thus form a little audience. 
On such occasions they sometimes stand 
remarkably upright on their fore-legs, the 
hinder ones lying almost flat upon the 
ground; the same attitude they also assume 
when reconnoitring, but then the head is 
never turned on one side as if for the pur- 
pose of accurately hearing. We made 
similar experiments upon the smaller lizards 
of Brazil, which more or less exhibited the. 
same fondness for musical tunes.” 
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Fish.—Being destitute of the cochlea to 
the ear as birds are, but without the com- 
promising advantages which birds have of 
a head sufficiently unoccupied and sonorous 
to supply this defect, fish are, at best, but 
dull auditors of music. Indeed, some writers 
have denied that fish possess the sense of 
hearing, because this class of animals ex- 
hibit no external appearance of ears; but 
when the head is carefully dissected, an 
auditory apparatus is easily discovered in- 
side it. In the skate, this may still more 
readily be detected, owing to the firmer parts 
of the head being formed of a cartilage 
which yields more easily to the will of the 
dissector. In the cod-fish, Mr. Yarrell has 
shewn me the ear very plainly developed 
in a beautifully articulated skeleton, which 
enriches his valuable collection. That fish 
hear, we have sufficient evidence in the 
following facts :—Captain Basil Hall, in his 
interesting “* Voyages,” (vol. i. p. 24,) tells 
us, that, when proceeding up a river in China, 
the and his seamates were somewhat sur- 
prised, at observing some fishermen in their 
vessels uttering loud yells and shouts, at 
the:same time striking some gongs, which 
were suspended from their masts. He at 
first considered that all-fhis noise was in- 
tended to drive away the English Ambas- 
sador who had just arrived; but he soon 
learnt that it was made merely to drive the 
fish from that part of the river to another 
part, where nets were placed to receive them. 
In Earl’s work on “ The Eastern Seas,” 
we are told that, “ The Malay fishermen are 
of opinion that fish are gifted with the 
faculty of hearing; for each canoe is pro- 
vided with a rattle, made of a gourd filled 
with pebble-stones, which is struck at in- 
tervals against the side of the boat, for the 
purpose of attracting the fish. If they reall 
possess the sense of hearing, this noise, whic 
can be heard on a calm day at the distance 
of several miles, must arrest their attention, 
were they even at the bottom of the sea; but 
one would suppose that it would have the 
effect of frightening them away, rather than 
alluring them to the spot, The Malays evi- 
dently entertained a contrary opinion, since 
the fisherman would as soon think of going 
to sea without his hooks, as without his 
rattle.” In Germany they catch the shad 
(Alosa clupea, Merret) by means of nets, to 
which wooden bows, hung with a number of 
little bells, are attached in such a manner as 
to chime in harmony, whenever the nets are 
moved. The shad, when once attracted by 
the sound, will not attempt to escape while 
the bells continue to ring. lian says 
the shad is allured by castanets. Kircher, 
in his “ Musurgia,” has preserved the fol- 
lowing strange and unintelligible incantation 


used by the Sicilian fishermen, when trying 
to catch the sword-fish, (or Pesce spada, as 
they call it, — 
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Mamassu di pajanu, 
Paletta di pajanu, 
Mamassu di stagnela, 
Paletta di paenu pale, 

Pale la stagnetta, 

Mancuta stignetta. 
Pronastu, vardu, pressu da 
Visa & da terra. 


The Cornish fishermen are said to whistle 
and make use of the words “ Bod, ‘Bod 
vean,” when they are desirous of catching 
the brown whistle-fish, (Gadus mustela,) 
imagining that, by so doing, they facilitate 
the capture. Carew, the old Cornish his- 
torian, used to bring his grey mullets together 
by making a noise with two sticks. Sir 
Joseph Banks used to collect his fish by 
ringing a bell. The Chinese, who breed 
large quantities of gold-fish, call them with 
a whistle to receive their food. Mr. Jesse 
in his “ Gleanings,” (vol. ii. p. 288,) says, he 
has been assured that this species evinces 
much pleasure upon being whistled to ; and 
Mr. Goodrich, author of “ Tales about 
Animals,” says, that when gold-fish are kept 
in ponds, they are often taught to rise to 
the surface at the sound of.a bell to be fed. 
Sir John Hawkins was assured by a clerical 
friend of his, that, at the Abbey of St. Ber- 
nard, near Antwerp, he saw a come to 
the edge of the water at the whistling of 
the person who fed it. sop would seem 
to have been aware of the repulsive effect 
of certain music upon fish, as in one of his 
fables, he makes the fisherman fail in his 
sport, owing to playing on the flute. 

Mollusks—In this class of animals, we 
have no actual evidence of any ear for 
music ; but we might naturally expect that 
oysters are fond of song, from their rela- 
tionship to Milton and Shelley ; and, perhaps, 
it is on this reasoning, that the fishermen, 
in some places, sing these delicate creatures 
a song when dredging for them ; and if we 
can believe Scott, 


“ The herring loves the merry moonlight ; 
The mackerel loves the wind ; 
But the oyster loves the dredging song ; 
For he comes of a gentle kind.” 


Pennant says that the Irish “have their 
song at the taking of the razor-shell.” 
Insects.—Many species of insects, but 
especially hoppers and crickets, possess 
acute hearing, and would probably afford 
interesting subjects for the experiments of a 
musician. Goldsmith, in his “ Animated 
Nature,” relates that crickets are frightened 
by loud music; and that a woman who 
detested their chirping had her house freed 
from them by a band of music which she 
had engaged for the amusement of her 
friends, on the occasion of a wedding. Mr. 
Edward Doubleday, writing from Trenton 
Falls, North America, says, in the “ Ento- 
mological Magazine ” (1837, vol. v. p. 29)— 
“Our friends here get out their flutes and 
music books, and the moths seem to like the 
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sound of the music, always coming into the 
room when it is played; and thus we sit 
moth-catching till ten o’clock.” 

Arachnidans.— An officer confined in the 
Bastille, at Paris, found that the sound of 
his lute enticed the spiders to descend from 
their webs, and that they appeared and dis- 
appeared accordingly as he played, or ceased 
to play. M. Pelissan, another inmate of 
that prison, also tamed a spider by means 
of music, and the study of its habits and 
actions tended greatly to amuse his mind 
during his incarceration. The late Rev. 
Lansdown Guilding, an excellent naturalist, 
observes that “the assertion that spiders 
are attracted by music is by no means 
incredible.” 

In concluding this subject, I may observe 
that, although it is one as interesting to 
the naturalist as to the musician; yet, till 
the publication of the present series of 
articles, it had not received the degree of 
attention and research which it deserved. 
The examples were scattered, and wanted 
diligent collecting from the numerous works 
in which they reposed. Many of the 
instances quoted in illustration are extra- 
ordinary, and some may be fabulous; but I 
thought it best to give all I kaew bearing 
upon the subject, and to leave it to the 
reader to believe or disbelieve them, just as 
he may think proper. A musician who 
should pursue a series of ingenious experi- 
ments upon the effects of music on various 
species of animals of different classes, and 
register the results carefully, might not 
only serve science, but distinguish himself. 
The little that has been done in the matter 


-has been done in a loose, careless, and un- 


scientific way, and not with a sufficient 
variety of instruments and tunes, and of 
specimens to try the experiments upon. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF GEORGE 
DYER, B.A., 
(Late of Emmanuel College, Cambridge,) 

And his Contemporaries, with Original Letters 
from Coleridge, Charles Lamb, and others, 
interspersed with much Biographical Variety 
and Anecdote. 

BY E. 8S. 

Two literary biographical sketches of Mr. 

Dyer have already appeared, one in “ The 

Gentleman’s Magazine,” and the other in 

“ The Christian Reformer,” which, as far as 

their nearly similar details profess to throw 

light upon their subject, are in their main 
features tolerably correct. In addition to 

Mr. D.’s biographical record of one of 

the earliest and most valuable friends of 

his youth, is also noticed the late Dr. 

Richard Farmer, formerly Master of Em- 

manuel College, Cambridge, and Preben- 

dary of St. Paul’s, London, a gentleman 
who is too well appreciated by the learned 


world, for his masterly “Essay on the 
Learning of Shakespeare,” to require any 
encomium or lengthened comment here. 
Mr. Dyer was the author of a very able, 
elucidatory memoir of Mason, the elegant 
and classic poet, which appeared in a work 
that was not sufficiently upheld by public 
patronage to enable the proprietor to pro- 
long its existence beyond three years, en- 
titled “ The Athenzeum,” although superin- 
tended by the well-matured critical skill 
and diligent attentions of Dr. John Aikin, its 
talented editor. Mr. D. prided himself a 
good deal upon this analytical performance 
of his, in which he informed me he took 
great pains to establish, upon a fair and 
permanent basis, whatever amount of po- 
etical reputation he deemed the author of 
“Caractacus” and “Elfrida” deserving ; 
but, although ready at all times to do justice 
to Mason’s metrical acquirements, he con- 
demned severely the declensions of that 
ae from the pure principles of 
higism, which he had advocated during 
the major part of his career, having gone 
over to the Tory side, with venal fickleness, 
only in his old age. He likewise wrote for 
his friend Sir Richard Phillips, in an annual 
work, entitled “ Public Characters,” a me- 
moir of one of his most intimate acquaint- 
ance, Mr. (now Dr.) Robert Southey, the 
well-known poet laureat; and likewise of 
Mrs, Inchbald, ‘the dramatic authoress and 
novel writer—a lady whom Mr. D. more 
than once described to me as possessing a 
fourfold claim to love and admiration— 
viz., for personal beauty, mental endow- 
ments, purity of moral principles, and ge- 
nuine fervour of a truly unpresuming reli- 
ious spirit. In the same work appeared 
om his pen, a memoir of a still more 
intimate friend of his, the late James Martin, 
Esq., of Overbury, in Worcestershire, for 
many years the consistent and deservedly 
favoured M.P. for the town of Tewkesbury, 
in Gloucestershire, and likewise a memoir 
of that prodigy of Greek and Latin lore, 
Richard Porson, Esq. Having noticed the 
above somewhat fugitive productions of 
Mr. D.’s, which seem to have escaped the 
notice of the writer of the biographic 
sketches alluded to, I must now correct a 
— mistake which this narrator of 
. Dyer’s biography has fallen into, in 
stating him to have been the author of an 
introductory poem on the establishment. of 
“The New Monthly Magazine,” (first pub- 
lished, I think, by Colburn, in 1820;) 
whereas, the real truth is, that it was u 
the establishment of the original “ Monthly 
Magazine,” brought out by that spirited 
publisher, Sir Richard Phillips, in the year 
1796, in which the aforesaid introductory 
poem of Mr. Dyer’s made its appearance : 
i is a true poetic gem, and commences 
thus :— : 
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“¢ There are some who skim the stream of life, 

And catch delight from every passing gale,’’ &c. 
The readers of “'The Mirror” may find it 
in more than one edition of his poems. 

I will here cease critical animadver- 
sions, as I wish to make room for a most 
beautifully indited epistle from the pen of 
the im tive, the metaphysical, the sco- 
lastic, the lavishly endowed Coleridge, ad- 
dressed to Mr. G. Dyer, six years previous 
to that talented writer’s demise; it is so full 
of the warm breathings of the heart, so void 
of all affected verbiage or artificial display 
of fine writing, so declaratory of those feel- 
ings that do honour to our imperfect nature 
in spite of the clog of corruption which 
weighs us frequently down to our mother 

so warm with “the kisses of love,” 
(Platonic ones, I mean,) towards the kin- 
dred benevolent-hearted being whom he 
addresses, that it bears away the belle from 
every other rival flower which adorns the 
many volumes that we have seen raised 
to do honour to the shrine of this incom- 
parable writer and virtuous-minded man. 


* “My dear, long-known, and long-loved 
friend,— 

“ Be assured that neither Mr. Irving nor 
any other person, high or low, gentle or 
simple, stands higher in my esteem, or bears 
a name endeared to me by more interesting 
recollections and associations, than yourself; 
and if gentle man, or gentler woman, taking 
too literally the partial portraiture of a 
friend, has a mind to see the old) lion in 
his sealed cavern, no more potent ‘Open 
sesame, open,’ will be found, than an intro- 
_ duction from George Dyer, my elder bro- 
ther under many titles — Brother Blue, 
Brother Grecian, Brother Cantab, Brother 
Poet, and last best form of fraternity, a man 
who has never in his long life, by tongue or 
pen, uttered what he did not believe to be 
the truth, from any motive, or concealed 
what he did conceive to be such from other 
motives than those of tenderness for the 
feelings of others, and a conscientious fear 
lest what was truly said might be falsely 
interpreted—in all these points I dare claim 
brotherhood with my old friend, (not omit- 
ting grey hairs, which are venerable ;) but 
in one point, the long toilsome life of inex- 
haustible, unsleeping benevolence and bene- 
ficence, that slept only when there was no 
form or semblance of sentient life to awaken 
it, George Dyer must stand alone !—he ma 
have a few second cousins, but no full 
brother. 

“ Now, with regard to your friends—I 
shall be happy to see them on any day they 
may find to suit their or your convenience, 
from twelve (I am not ordinarily visible 
before, or if the outward man were forced 
to make his appenrance, yet, from sundry 
bodily infirmities; my soul would present 
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herself with unwashed face) till four—i.c., 
after Monday next; we having at present a 
servant ill in bed, you must perforce be 
content with a sandwich lunch, or a glass 
of wine. 

“ But if you could make it suit you to 
take your tea—an early tea, at or before six 
o’clock, and spend the evening—a long even- 
ing, with us, on Thursday next, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gilman will be most happy to see you 
and Mrs. Dyer, with your friends, and you 
will as meet some old friend of yours. 
On Thursday evening, indeed, at any time, 
between half-past five and eleven, you may 
be sure of finding us at home, and with a 
very fair chance of Basil Montagu taking 
you and Mrs, Dyer back in his coach. 

“T have long owed you a letter, and 
should long since have honestly paid the 
debt ; but we have had a house of sickness ; 
my own health, too, has been very craz 
and out of repair, and I have had so muc 
work accumulated on me, that I have been 
like an overtired man roused from insuffi- 
cient sleep, who sits on his bed side with 
one stocking on and the other in his hand, 
doing nothing, and thinking what a deal he 
has to do. 

“ But I am ever, sick or well, weary or 
lively, my dear Dyer, your sincere and 
affectionate friend, . T. COLERIDGE. 


“ Highgate Grove, June 6, 1828.”” 


Before I conclude this opening paper of 
“Recollections of George Dyer and his 
Contemporaries,” I will give a sort of ex- 
planatory detail of “A Literary Club or 
Association,” of which that gentleman may 
be said to have been a founding member, 
and of which the writer of his biographic 
sketches in “The Gentleman’s Magazine” 
and in the “Christian Reformer” has 
rendered to the public a very imperfect 
outline : it was established in the year 1800, 
and continued its sittings for about eight 
years, until 1808 or 9, at that then famous 
resort of literary men, the Chapter Coffee 
House, in Paternoster Row ; it met princi- 
pally for the laudable purposes of literary 
and scientific conversation, and took its rise 
from the fostering spirit of four talented 
individuals—namely, Mr.G. Dyer, an estab- 
lished literati, Mz: Samuel Favell, a 
spirited and eloquent member of the Court 
of Common Council, Mr. John Towill Rutt, 
author of the life of, and editor of the 
works of the learned Dr. Priestly, &c., and 
William Friend, Esq., late Master of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, a gentleman whose 
name is deposited in an imperishable shrine 
of regard for the fearless struggles he under- 
took at Cambridge University in the cause 
of religious as well as of political freedom. 
From this small knot of superior gentlemen 
the society became gradually enlarged in its 
sphere of usefulness, and the following dis- 
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tinguished individuals were soon added to 
its stock of original members :— 

Samuel Rogers, Esq., author of “ The 
Pleasures of Memory,” ‘Human Life,” 
“ Italy,” &c. ; Counsellor(now Judge) Gur- 
ney, author of some critical papers in “ The 
English Review,” and other periodicals; 
Dr. S. Dale, Physician, Ely Place, Holborn ; 
Counsellor (afterwards Judge) Bolland, a 
poet, and most refined virtuoso in books, 
paintings, coins, &c.; Mr. Maltby, librarian 
to the British Museum; Martin Archer 
Shee, Esq., (now Sir M. A.S., Bart.,) the 
present. President of the Royal “Academy, 
and author of “ Rhymes on Art,” a poem 
stamped with the true impress of genius: 
this gentleman has tried his powers at novel 
writing, but his hand I think has lacked 
its cunning in this department of fiction ; 
Dr. John Aiken, M.D., (brother to Mrs. 
Barbauld,) a generally esteemed writer of 
essays, criticisms, history, A se hy, &c., 
for nearly half a century ; Henry Tresham, 

., R.A., author of “The Sea-sick 
Minstrel,” and other performances, exhibit- 
ing much fancy and poetic adornment; 
John Hopner, ., R.A.* a highly suc- 
cessful portrait painter and toyer with the 
muse, under the head of “ Fables ;” Robert 
Smirke, ., the elder, R.A.; Messrs. 
C. R. and A. Aiken, sons, I believe, to 
the above Doctor J. A.; Robert Smirke, 
Esq. (junior), R. A., the present cele- 
brated architect ; Henry Fuseli, Esq., R.A., 
a sublime and imaginative painter of the 
first order of merit; though too much in- 
clined to grotesque indulgences in some of 
his creations : as a critic upon art he stood 
in as proud an altitude as he did as a painter ; 
and last, not least, amid this splendid galaxy 
of literature and pictorial art, I subscribe 
the name of —— Sharp, Esq., a gentleman 
whose mind was a highly polished focus 
of general acquirements, and who, for his 
eolloquial fluency, deservedly acquired the 
cognomen (given him it is said by the 
late Right Hon. G. Canning) of ‘ Conver- 
sation Sharp ;” he was, during the existence 
of the club, a wholesale hatter in (I believe) 
Fenchurch-street, by which business he 
acquired a handsome competence; he pub- 
lished a small volume of essays, very taste- 
fully written. 

here were several other members, whose 
names, as far as I am acquainted with them, 
do not afford sufficient interest with the 
public to induce me to insert them. It was 
the custom of these literarians (for I must 
give them a name) to recreate themselves 
with tea, suppers, &c., and to regale further, 
as they might think proper, with wine, 


* This seemed the age of poet-painters ; witness 
the names of the late classical Richard Westall, 
. R.A., and the venerable and .communica- 
tive James Northcote, R.A., who wrote his fables, 
I think, in his ninetieth year. 
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punch, negus, &c., as a by the bills 
which I have seen. t a pity some 
observing Boswell did not “sidle himself” 
into a corner, and record in his book of 
precious memoranda some of those bright 
scintillations of wit and humour, those 
well-contested competitions of argument, 
and home thrusts for intellectual victory, 
which animated this glorious junta, as they 
sat joyously around their festive and recre- 
ative board, “ happier than emperors or 
kings in their richest state.” 
(To be continued.) 





Pew Books. 


Lights and Shadows of London Life. 
Saunders and Otley. 


THE assiduous author of “ Random Recol- 
lections,” “The Great Metropolis,” and 
various other works that have met with due 
consideration and deserved popularity, has 
again issued forth two volumes, which reflect 
credit on him as a writer, and will procure 
him the thanks of the community for the 
interesting facts which they disclose. 

The first article that presents itself to our 
notice is “ Medical Quacks and Quackery,” 
in which the author evinces both tact and 
judgment in descanting upon, and exposing, 
the system of charlatanry so prevalent in 
London, and in describing the facility with 
which the inhabitants of the great metro- 
polis are duped ; who, from rich to poor, are 
alike willing to gulp the “ pill” which is 
described as the panacea for all the ills 
that have or ever will afflict suffering hu- 
manity. 

The next chapter is “ Rag Fair,” in 
which the author begins by stating the 
startling fact, “that there are many 
of the metropolis as little known to the 
majority of the population as are the unex- 
plored localities of the antipodes;” then, 
after telling us its situation, antiquity, the 
physical aspect of those who attend it, 
and the romantic incidents with which it 
abounds, he introduces a dialogue between 
an old coat and hat, once the property of. 
Lord Melbourne, which is both pleasing 
and humorous. In it he depicts Moses, the 
Holywell-street merchant, with great force 
and truth, while the Jew is extolling the 
quality of the article and haggling with the 
purchaser, who appears decided on giving 
only the fourth of what is demanded. 

e will pass the ‘“‘ Higher and Lower 
Classes,” although a very clever article, 
and go on to “ -makers’ Assistants,” 
which, even setting aside the sympathetic 
tone of the author, in appealing to the 
Christian and humane portion of the com- 
munity, reflects credit upon him for thus 
bringing before the eyes of the public facts 
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relating to the injured class of the fairer 
portion of our fellow creatures. “ The 
number of young girls,” Mr. Grant says, 
“ employed in dress-making and millinery 
in London is much greater than people 
generally imagine, being no less than 
15,000.” These young creatures go to 
work at seven in the morning, and continue 
(except about one hour, which is allowed 
for meals) till eleven at night. Now, taking 
into consideration the critical time of life at 
which these girls are apprenticed, it needs 
no medical genius to tell us that “fifteen 
hours’ unintermitting toil must be attended 
with the greatest perils to their constitu- 
tion.” But this is not all: one fact of 
equally a startling nature—a fact, at the 
divulging of which the blush of shame 
ought to start to the cheeks of those em- 
ployers who, for their own aggrandizement, 
sacrifice the health of so many delicate 
beings. These poor creatures are not only 
packed up in heated rooms during the day, 
but ¢en or twelve of them are huddled toge- 
ther into a small confined chamber, where 
a mouthful of pure air is not to be enjoyed, 
to repose at night. How often has it been 
our lot to witness, in bitter silence, the pale 
and languid looks of those poor creatures, 
who, enslaved by being helpless, unpro- 
tected by being orphans, are obliged to 
sweat out their long and tedious days. 
May we ask,—for what? To enable their 
mistresses to live in splendour; to vie with 
the aristocrats of the land in the style of 
furniture and general aspect of their houses. 
O sad, sad effects for such a cause ! 

The following passage of this interesting 
chapter cannot fail to excite an interest in 
our readers for this ill-used and helpless 
class of beings :— 

“ Most of the young dress-makers, espe- 
cially in the West End, have been brought 
up in circumstances of comparative comfort, 
and have received a fair, if not a finished 
education; but their parents being either 
dead, or not in a condition to provide for 
them any longer, they have been placed under 
the necessity of doing something for their 
own support, and hence, as the most likely 
means of earning a subsistence, have made 
up their minds to acquire a knowledge of 
dress-making. It need not be added, that, 
having been thus brought up in easy cir- 
cumstances, and receiving the advantages 
of a respectable education, they are thereby 
rendered peculiarly sensitive to the hard- 
ships of their lot. Their delicate frames 
suffer greatly, and their susceptible feelings 
are keenly wounded where females of more 
robust constitutions and less cultivated 
minds would neither receive injury nor 
suffer annoyance. Far preferable to their 
condition is that of the house-maid or the 
servant of all work. The latter, in most 
imstances, is not worse off now, than, in all 
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probability, she was during the whole of 
her life ; while she has usually the advantage 
of comfortable meals, and in all cases the 
benefit of more or less exercise. 

But what, perhaps, constitutes the greatest 
aggravation of the miseries of the poor 
dress-maker’s assistant is the fact of her 
pitiable condition being unpitied. The 
mistress for whom she toils day and night 
has no commiseration to expend on her ; but, 
on the contrary, as before remarked, deepens 
the distress consequent on her monotonous 
and irksome labours, by the tyrannical 
conduct she practises towards her. Nor 
has the poor creature the most slender share 
in the sympathies of those for the adornment 
of whose persons she exercises her taste and 
wastes her energies. They think of the 
dresses which she is engaged in making for 
them, but have not a thought to bestow upon 
her. Ah! little does the high-born and 
high-bred beauty, who is to figure in the 
ball or at the drawing-room ; little does she 
think, while exulting in the anticipated 
conquests she will make, or the impression 
she will produce, of the jaded condition, the 
almost broken hearts, of the poor delicate 
creatures who at that moment are not only 
wasting their strength, but, it may be, their 
lives, in the preparation of the dress in which 
she isto appear. It might serve to moderate, 
if it did not altogether extinguish, the vanity 
of such persons, did they only reflect that 
the costly finery which decks their persons 
is often produced at the expense of the life, 
as well as of the health and happiness, of the 
poor young females employed in its pre- 
paration. 

“ A word or two now in reference to the 
mistresses of these poor creatures. In the 
majority of cases—especially in the West 
End—mistress milliners and dress-makers 
live in great splendour. They rent large 
and fashionable houses, and furnish them in 
a style of great magnificence ; have a large 
retinue of servants ; receive formal visiters ; 
and give expensive parties! | In fact, it were 
difficult to distinguish, from the style of fur- 
niture and general aspect of their houses, 
between many of our mistress dress-makers 
and aristocratic families. Need I add that 
the contrast between their condition and 
that of their miserable assistants only 
aggravates the wretchedness of the latter 2” 

Our limits will not permit us to discuss the 
respective merits of the chapters on “ Young 
Women,” “Female Servants,” “ Public Vehi- 
cles,” and “ Begging Impostors;” but we may 
confidently say, that they will not only be 
prized for the amusement they afford, but the 
wholesome information which they contain 
will render them highly acceptable to the 
general reader. Mr. Grant, popular as the 
author of “Random Recollections,” will 
not only add to his popularity by the pro- 
duction of “ Lights and Shadows of London 

















Life,” but he will be considered by the 
humane of every class as a benefactor, for 
having placed in so strong a light the suf- 
ferings of the poorer classes of the metro- 
lis. He has our thanks for the information 
e has afforded us--our wishes, that the 
public may appreciate his: works according 
to their merits. 





HMiscellaneous. 


GRACE CONNELL. 


“JT wAvE known her,” said an old fisher- 
man, “for four-and-twenty years—almost 
ever since she -was born, and I must say— 
‘ Ay! there ye stand, Grace Connell, and a 
better woman never looked with a tearful 
eye, or a batin heart, along the waters.’ 
And what do ye think her distress is now ? 
an ’troth—like all tender people — the 
throuble is seldom altogether away from 
her ; the could only look to themselves, the 
hind have a pulse for all the world. Grace 
Connell doesn’t to say belong to Cork, but 
her father came here soon after she was 
born, a widow-man with only her ; he 
settled down in Cove, and it wasn’t long 
till he married again. And Grace’s step- 
mother was kinder, I believe, than most of 
her like; anyhow, when she died—which 
she did after being a wife about two years— 
Grace, and she little more than a slip of a 
child, took wonderfully to the babby the 
stepmother left, and every one wondered 
how one so young could manage an infant 
so well. Grace would mend her father’s 
nets and things, keep all clean and com- 
fortable, and yet find time to be with her 
little sister in summer shade and winter 
sunshine; finding out what best she’d like, 
what best would do her good, and learning 
her all she knew—not much to be sure— 
but her all. Nell grew up the conthrary to 
Grace in all things, a giddy goose of a puss 
of a girl, yet the purtiest ever seen in Cove, 
and the hand of God was heavy over them, 
for while they were both young, the father 
died. But yt Connell kept herself and 
her sister well, for she’s wonderful handy 
and industrious; and as was natural, in 
Ireland anyhow, Grace got a sweetheart, a 
fine handsome steady boy as you'd meet in 
a day’s walk, and a clever hand at his trade. 
Now if Grace was steady, John Casey was 
steadier ten times over, and every one said 
they were just made for each other. And 
they took on at the ‘courting’ different to 
most, because they to wait till John 
was out of his time before they got married. 
Weeks and months passed, and Nell grew 
up beautiful, a wild half-sailor sort of a girl, 
who could furl a sail, or scull a boat, and 


/ sing say songs, and, all the while, was as 


shy ‘and as proud as Barry Oge himself. 
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Grace: sometimes hdd a misgiving in her 
own mind that John was not as fond of her 
as he used to be; but then he had-a quiet 
English sort of dry way with him, that led 
her off the notion again. - One Sunday 
evening in particular, they, that is, Grace 
and Nelly and John, were down nearly op- 
posite where you saw Grace standing. 
Grace was sitting on the strand, and John 
by her side. While Nell was amusing her- 
self climbing among the cliffs, and singing 
like a wild bird, two or three times they 
warned her not to be so venturesome, but 
she’d only laugh at them and be the more 
fearless ; and soon Grace saw that John was 
watching Nell instead of ‘listening to her, 
and a heavy cloud came over her, and both 
remained silent. 
“All of a sudden, as Nell was reaching 
over the edge to pull some sea-pinks, she 
fell in; the rocks were sharp just there, and 
the water deep—and when Grace got to the 
spot, Nell was floating out with the tide, 
and the water red with her blood. John 
was a fine swimmer, and with a word, which 
even then Grace felt, he jumped in and 
brought her to shore in his arms in a few 
minutes ; but before. the sun set that had 
shone upon those three, Grace saw by him 
in his madness as he hung over-her still 
senseless sister, that it was Nell he loved 
now—as he once said he had loved Grace. 
‘I didn’t wonder at it,’ said Grace Connell 
to my wife, who was her mother’s own first 
cousin, ‘I didn’t wonder at his changing, 
for that night when I caught sight of myself 
in the glass afther looking at that fair 
young creature as she lay like a bruised 
water-lily on our little bed—I thought how 
much there was in the differ; and sure I 
couldn’t be angry that she twined round 
poor John’s heart, when I knew how she 
had twined round mine; didn’t. we ‘both 
help to rear her as I may say, and the only 
dread in life I shall have, I know, when I 
get over the disappointment, will be, that 
she wont love John as long and as steadily 
as I have done.’” “ My wife,” added the 
old man, “is anything but tender-hearted, 
yet she cried like a child to hear Grace talk 
that way; so steady in herself, and all the 
time a breaking heart painted in every 
feature of herface. The next day she gave 
back all promises.to John; and what made 
her stronger in her resolution than —— 
else, was, finding that Nelly had a childi 4 
fancy for him unhenownst to herself; it 
was no wonder that she should, for John 
certainly was as handsome a boy as ever 
crossed a chapel green; but he must have 
been as blind as a star-fish to prefer her to’ 
Grace; it was a quare thing—I always 
think it as wonderful a thing as ever I heerd 
tell of—that creature watching and oe 
the restless tiresome girl, nursing her, 
improving-her as well as she knew how— 
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and for what? to make her a fit wife for 
the man she had looked upon as her hus- 
band for more than five years, and loving 
him all the time: My wife spoke to her 
once about it; ‘Let me alone,’ she says, 
‘every one knows what’s right if they ask 
their own heart, and loving them both, sure 
I’ve nothing left me in the world to seek 
for or pray for, but just the happiness of 
them two.’ Well, after a good deal of 
tacking about, it was laid out a year and a 
half ago that John was to go off to Australia, 
and when he had got settled a bit, send 
home for Nelly, and that she was to go out 
with his.own sister; and they were to be 
married there ; it was a wonderful thing to 
see how Grace bore it, and how she slaved 
to keep up everything for Nelly ; and when 
the letter came at last from John, for Nell 
and his sister to go out in the next ship, I 
never shall forget the face of poor Grace, 
all flushed as it was, coming to my wife and 
the letter open in her hand—and she read 
every word of it; how everything had 
ee that he took in hand, and how 
ohn prayed her to go out with Nell, and 
called her ‘sister,’ and’ how Grace almost 
choked at the word, and—‘ No,’ says she, 
‘never! I will do all Ican to make them 
happy. to the end of my days, as I have 
done, but to stay there, with them; God 
forgive me,’ she says, ‘I could not do that.’ 
Now,” continued the old man, “ what I look 
to is this, from the time Grace got that 
letter, until this blessed morning, all her 
thought was what she could make out to 
send that sister away in the best manner. 
lam sure, as Iam of the light of heaven, 
that since she was born she never did think 
of herself—no; you saw her; every bit 
of finery, every stitch that could serve 
her sister has she deprived herself of— 
for what? to make that sister better in 
the eyes of him who ought to have been 
her husband; to see them two girls as I 
saw them this morning, Nelly dressed like 
any lady, and those that 
of her beauty—and poor Grace—as she is 
now, with nothing but the downright love 
of every heart that knows her to keep her 
from being alone in the world; to see her 
with her fine spirit and high-up thoughts 
that are as pure as God’s breath in the 
heavens-—to see her dressed like a beggar, 
without even shoes on her feet, stripped, as 
one may say, for the sake of them that 
wracked her happiness. And then the 
ing—how she kept up her own sister’s 
and his sister’s hearts to the last minute; 
and how she followed the steamer farther 
than any of the people ; and stood, when it 
left her sight, in that spot, looking out for 
hours, as if to see, poor girl, what she 
will never see again. ‘Let me alone,’ she 
says to me, and I rasoning with her, ‘let 
me-alone; afther to-day Pll be as I always 
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was.’ Ah, then, it would ‘be a heavy 
and a long line that would get to the bottom 
of her heart’s love,” added the old fisherman, 
“and if any of us could have the satisfaction 
of hearing her complain—but no, not she, 
not a murmur—only all cheerful, patient, 
loving sweetness; yet I'm afraid that all 
this time there’s a canker in her own heart. 
And there’s my son, who would hiss the 
print of her bare foot in a dirty road. She 
wont look at him,” said the old man pet- 
tishly ; “ but I don’t care whether she does 
or not, Grace Connell shall never want a 
FATHER. ”—Hall’s Ireland. 


lead 


WASHINGTON. 


To the historian, indeed, there are few cha- 
racters that appear so little to have shared 
the common frailties and imperfections of 
human nature ; there are but few particulars 
that can be mentioned even to his disadvan- 
tage. It is understood, for instance, that 
he was once going to commit an important 
mistake as a general in the field ; but he 
had at least the very t merit of listenin, 

to Lee (a man whom he could not like, an 

who was even his rival), and of not com- 
mitting the mistake.—Instances may be 
found where perhaps it may be thought that 
he was decisive to a degree that partook of 
severity and harshness, or even more; but 
how innumerable were the decisions which 
he had to take! how difficult and how im- 
portant, through the eventful series of 
twenty years of command in the cabinet or 
the field! Let it be considered what it is 
to have the management of a reyolution, 
and afterwards the maintenance of order. 
Where is the man that in the history of our 
race has ever succeeded in attempting suc- 
cessively the one and the other? not on a 
small scale, a petty state in Italy, or among 
a horde of barbarians, but in an enlightened 
age, when it is not easy for one man to rise 
superior to another, and in the eyes of man- 


“ A kingdom for a stage, 
And monarchs to behold the swelling scene.” 
The plaudits of his country were continually 
sounding in his ears, and neither the judg- 
ment nor the virtues of the man were ever 
disturbed. Armies were led to the field 
with all the enterprise of a hero, and then 
dismissed with all the equanimity of a phi- 
losopher. Power was accepted, was exer- 
cised, was resigned, precisely at the moment 
and in-the way that duty and patriotism 
directed. Whatever was the difficulty, the 
trial, the temptation, or the danger, there 
stood the soldier and the citizen, eternally 
the same, without fear, and without reproach, 
and there was the man who was not only at 
all times virtuous, but at all times wise. The 
merit of Washington by no’ means ceases 
with his campaigns; it Pecsnaes, after the 
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peace of 1783, even more striking than 
before; for the same man who, for the sake 
of liberty, was ardent enough to resist the 
power of Great Britain and hazard every- 
thing on this side the grave, at a later period 
had to be temperate enough to resist the 
same spirit of liberty, when it was mistaking 
its proper objects and transgressing its ap- 
pointed limits. The American Revolution 
was to approach him, and he was to kindle 
in the general flame :—the French Revo- 
lution was to reach him and to consume but 
too many of his countrymen, and his “ own 
etherial mould, incapable of stain, was apt 
purge off the baser fire victorious.” But 
all this was done : he might have been par- 
doned, though he had failed amid the 
enthusiasm of those around him, and when 
liberty was the delusion; but the foun- 
dations of the moral world were shaken, and 
not the understanding of Washington. To 
those who must necessarily contemplate 
this remarkable man at a distance, there is 
a kind of fixed calmness in his character 
that seems not well fitted to engage our 
affections (constant superiority we rather 
venerate than love), but he had those who 
loved him (his friends and his family), as 
well as the world and those that admired. 
As a ruler of mankind, however, he may 
be proposed as a model. Deeply impressed 
with the original rights of human nature, 
he never forgot that the end, and meaning, 
and aim, of all just government was the 
happiness of the people, and he never exer- 
cised authority till he had first taken care 
to put himself clearly in the right. His 
candour, his patience, his love of justice, 
were unexampled; and this, though natu- 
_ rally he was not patient—much otherwise, 
highly irritable. He therefore deliberated 
well, and placed his subject in every point 
of view before he decided ; and his under- 
standing being correct, he was thus rendered, 
by the nature of his faculties, his strength 
of mind, and his principles, the man of all 
others to whom the interests of his fellow 
creatures might with most confidence be 
entrusted ; that is, he was the first of the 
rulers of mankind. — Smyth's Lectures on 
Modern History. 


MEMOIR OF SIR H. LE FLEMING SENHOUSE, 
K.C.H., SENIOR NAVAL OFFICER OF HER 
MAJESTY IN CHINA. 


Tuts gallant officer was first employed in a 
naval capacity as the bearer of ‘despatches 
from Lord Hugh Seymour to the Admiralty, 
announcing the capture of Surinam, in 1799, 
and in the moxith of January, 1809, he acted 
as an able assistant to Ca; Philip Beaver 
at the debarkation of the British army in 
Bay Robert, Martinique... His_promotion 
to the rank of caper took place in 
June 2, in the latter year. 
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But it was in the ge he 1833 that our 
officer most signalized himself. In the 
month of July, Captain Senhouse, along with 
Captain James Sanders, of the Junon, was 
stationed with the ship sloop Martin, of six- 
teen carronades, twenty-four ders, and 
two long-nines, in Delaware Bay. On the 
29th, about 8 a.m., she had the misfortune 
tere apeens.& Oe shallow water of 
Crow’s Shoal, while the Junon was away. 
The flotilla of American pin and 
block-vessels seeing this, to the amount of 
ye — her a on the faa yee 

Ithoug) ptain ouse 
saving his ship from so peel ac iyo 
he resolved to defend her to the last ex- 
tremity. The gun-boats the fire, and 
the Martin returned it with carronades, 
but finding they could not reach, Captain 

Senhouse had the two nine-pounders trans- 
ported from her ports, one to the forecastle, 
and the other to the poop. For two hours 
all the guns of the American flotilla 
their fire upon the Martin, and it was only 
by timely assistance of gun-boats and men 
from the Junon that saved the gallant Mar- 
tin from utter destruction. Her top-gallant 
masts were struck, three of her men were 
mortally wounded, and four slightly so; 
the gun-boats had seven wounded. The 
bravery of Captain Senhouse in this des- 
perate affair was beyond all praise. The 
| ed that attacked him was indeed formid- 
able, considering that, besides the two 
sloops, there were two block-vessels of one 
hundred tons each, which had been coasters, 
mounting long eighteen-pounders. 

On the 30th of June, 1814, Captain Sen- 
house. captured, with ‘his own hand, the 
American privateer Snapdragon, of 
guns, and eighty men; and on the Lith of of 
the following month, he assisted powerfully 
in taking possession of Moose Island, in 
Passamaquoddy Bay. Captain donkens 
returned home with despatches from Sir 
Alexander Cochrane, announcing the suc- 
cessful result of an expedition against Cas- 
tine, in the province of Maine. Sir H. 
Senhouse’s post commission a date Oct. 
12th, 1814.—Liverpool Journal. 


Che Gatherer. 


Conversation.—There must, in the first 
place, be knowledge—there must be mate- 
rials; in the second yep yr berg bs 
command of words; in the third 
there must be imagination to place Sings 
in such views as they are not common 
seen in; and, in the fourth place, there 
must be. & presence of mind, and a resolu- 
tion that is not to be overcome by failures: 
—this last is an essential requisite; for 
want of it, many Pee le do not excel. in 
conversation.— Dr. Ji . 
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A. Bashful Lover—A Green Mountain 
boy fell in-love with a very pretty girl, and 
determined to court her. To that end he 
dressed himself in his Sunday-go-to-meet- 
ings, went to her father’s house, and found 
her alone. “‘ How d’ye du?” said Jonathan. 
“Tm nicely—take a chair, Jonathan,” says 
the girl. Jonathan took a chair and seated 
himself in the furthest corner of the room, 
as though the beauty was a thing to be 
feared rather than loved. “ Ain't you cold? 
hadn’t you’ better sit up to thé fire?” says 
Sally, supposing he would, of course, if he 
was going to make love at all, do so in a pro- 
péermanner. “ No, I thankee, I reckon I’m 
comfortable,” returned Jonathan. ‘“How’s 

marm ?” said Sally. ‘‘ Well she’s 
eomplainin a leetle,” said Jonathan. Here 
a pause of ten minutes ensued, during which 
time Jonathan amused himself by whittling 
a stick. “There’s nothing new up your 
way, is there ?” said Sally, which Jonathan 
might understand as applying to his present 
situation, or his father’s domicile. ‘“ Here? 
—oh—yis, you mean tu hum ; well no, that 
is, his—our spotted cow has got a calf,” said 
Sally would‘ undoubtedly have 
laughed at this queer: piece of information, 
only she was too much vexed at the bash- 
fulness of the speaker. At length, after 
another protracted silence, Sally got up a 
small edition of a scream, and in a loud 
voice exclaimed, “ Let me alone !” “* Why,” 
says Jonathan, dropping his knife and stick 
in astonishment, “ I ain’t a touehin’ on ye.” 
Well,” said Sally, in a voice which might 
be indicative of fear, but sounded very like 
request—“ Well, ain’t you goin’ tu ?” Jona- 
than thought a moment of this equivocal 
reply, and then, after placing his knife in 
his ket, and blowing his nose, he drew 
his chair by the side of pretty Sally, and— 
the next week they were married.— Ame- 
rican Paper. 


China Grass-Cloth.—If any person will 
be at the trouble of cutting a leaf from an 
aloe plant, which is reared and encouraged 
as anexotic in this country, he will, upon 

“close inspection, detect a course of long 
white fibres, possessing considerable tena- 
city. These, when elicited"from the fleshy 
part of the leaf, and placed together by 
themselves, will exhibit a very beautiful 
clean hemp, corresponding precisely with 
the material of which the linen called China 
grass-cloth is composed. The aloe grows 
wild and in- great abundance throughout 
China, and the people of that country have 
turned it, as they do everything else, toa 
profitable account. The flax which con- 


stitutes the fishing lines known under the 
name of Indian twist, but which is in reality 
a Chinese production, is manufactured from 
the same identical commodity. . There are 
many Chinese inventions, at present re; 
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tained as a monopoly by the above people, 
which are easily capable of heing arrived at 
by those of other countries, if proper atten- 
tion and:a very moderate share of curiosity 
were bestowed upon the subject.— Times. 

Conjugal Affection —A. woman from the 
neighbourhood of Granville, went into an 
apothecary’s shop the other day with two 
prescriptions, one for her husband, and the 
other for her cow. She inquired what was 
the price of them; and the apothecary re- 
plied, that it was so much for the man, and 
so much for the beast. The woman finding 
that she had not enough money, reflected 
for a moment, and said, “Give me, at all 
events, the medicine for the cow; I can 
send for my husband’s to-morrow !” 

_ The Liverpool Mechanics’ Institution is 
by far the most extensive and splendid 
Institution of the kind in the kingdom. 
The buildings of the Institution cost no less 
than £15,000, It contains upwards of 3300 
members, 850 Pupils in three day-sehools, 
600 pupils in fifteen or sixteen evening 
classes ; it has fifty teachers regularly em- 
ployed, whose salaries amount to £5000 a 
year; a library of 7000 volumes, with 1300 
readers, and a daily distribution. of 200 
volumes, and public lectures twice a week, 
attended ‘by audiences varying from 600 to 
1300. 

The number of persons engaged in 
fabricating ancient gems in Rome, at the 
present day, is, we helieve, considerable ; 
and there is consequently great difficulty in 
ascertaining the genuine from the imitations, 
when the latter are finely executed. But 
the appearance of antiquity—that must be 
copied too; and ingenuity has devised a 
very curious and extraordinary process for 
producing the effeet. The fresh-cut cameo 
is crammed down the throat of a turkey, 
and left in its intestines for a sufficient length 
of time, when the fowl -is- killed, and it is 
found that the storie (subject to the tritura- 
tion of the gizzard) presents every semblance 
of the Grecian treasure which has been 
buried 2,000 years.—Literary Gazette. 

The Way to be Happy,—We shall never 
be a happy people till we are a wise people ; 
we never shall be wise till we are sober; 
and we can never be sober till we give up 
drinking; and we shall never give up 
drinking ¢ill rich and poor, and especially 
those who are the instructors of the people, 
endeavour to set a good example to their 
neighbours, and exert themselves in a 
proper manner for the instruction of one 
another. 


A singular custom prevails at Gains- 
borough of giving away penny loaves on 
the morning of a funeral to whoever de- 
mands them. This custom has: prevailed 
for so long a period that the poorer inhabit- 
ants look upon it as a right. 
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